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trating observations, and there is in it much that any student of western 
history needs to know. Some minor errors occur in the text, as is 
always the case; but these can be easily corrected. 

Joseph Schafer. 

Theodore Roosevelt and his Times: a Chronicle of the Progressive 
Movement. By Harold Howland. [Chronicles of America 
series, vol. XLVII.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1921. Pp. xi, 289.) 

Woodrow Wilson and the World War. By Charles Seymour. 
[Chronicles of America series, vol. XLVIIL] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 382.) 

It is the clear right of the public man to have his biography written 
by a friendly hand, and to be represented for posterity in a pose 
which he would himself regard as characteristic. His enemies will, of 
their own accord, do enough to portray the unattractive and unsuccess- 
ful aspects of his career. The barrage of political criticism and the 
smoke-screen of his rivals may well blur not only the philosophy of a 
useful life but also the actual attainments. Here the general historian 
has limitations ; for the degree to which he understands Thomas Jeffer- 
son may measure inversely his appreciation of Alexander Hamilton — 
and similarly as to Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. There 
is distinct advantage in the method of Professor Allen Johnson who 
has chosen, as his chroniclers of the two outstanding personalities of 
our own day, writers well fitted each to understand his man. From 
the standpoint of the Chronicles of America the policy does not make 
for uniformity, for the biographers are somewhat contradictory, by in- 
ference or by statement. But as yet it is more practicable and more 
important to understand Wilson and Roosevelt, severally, than to reach 
a final judgment as to their relative places in the sun. 

Mr. Harold Howland has known Colonel Roosevelt as a journalistic 
associate on the Outlook, and has followed his leadership as man and 
citizen. His chronicle of the times of Roosevelt devotes two-thirds of its 
pages to the period before 1909, and reduces the political administra- 
tion of President Taft to the position of one of the episodes of the 
Roosevelt Era. Without being unfair or unfriendly to Taft, he makes 
clear the way in which the years 1909-1913 cover the transition from 
Roosevelt republicanism to the democracy of Wilson. He has caught 
the spirit of his subject. The real "T. R." whose brief and rugged 
letters were made personal for their recipients by the interpolated sen- 
tences that he so loved to add with his pen as he signed the daily grist, 
fills the pages. There is no evidence of special historical research. 
Most of the facts here given may be found easily in Roosevelt's col- 
lected writings. But here and there Mr. Howland, as an eye-witness, 
clarifies or expands the story as already known. Notably, in connection 
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with the appeal of the governors and the decision of Roosevelt to place 
his hat in the ring in 1912 (pp. 206-212), he shows how the scene was 
set and the formal act rehearsed. "/ believe I shall be broken in the 
using " , said Roosevelt to his intimates as he made his choice. 

Professor Seymour's companion volume is the effort of a trained pro- 
fessional historian who was brought into confidential and appreciative 
relations with his subject through his labors on the "House Inquiry", 
and his work as expert at Paris in 1918-1919. It is too exhaustively 
a chronicle of the World War to give a complete picture of Wilson as 
President; but it displays him as most of his admirers will like to 
see him. Half the book, roughly, is given over to the war in America; 
half to the fighting front and the peace negotiations. The estimate of 
Mr. Wilson's character is measured but friendly. "The summary 
disregard of Lansing, shown by Wilson at Paris, was less striking than 
the snubbing of Balfour by Lloyd • George, or the cold brutality with 
which Clemenceau treated the other French delegates" (p. 13). 

Frequently, in the things Professor Seymour does not say, and in 
the background of his careful statements, there can be perceived facts 
relating to the war that are not as yet fully revealed. The sentences 
devoted to General Pershing make one wish that the scheme of the 
Chronicles called for a study of the war, with Pershing as the central 
figure. The occasional references to the domestic history of the United 
States, 1913-1917, are made with less precision. One would like to 
know whether it is inference or evidence that warrants the statement 
that in 1916 "Hughes was ordered by his party managers not to offend 
foreign-born voters" (p. 91). We should fear for the personal safety 
of Professor Seymour in certain parts of Texas, for he has ventured to 
spell the name of that quaint statesman, the Hon. Jeff: McLemore, 
without the colon which McLemore trained the proof-readers of the 
Congressional Record never to omit (p. 59). 

It is difficult to see how two volumes on these two themes could 
have been better adapted to what we understand to be the purpose of 
the Chronicles. They are enlightening, they are interesting, they are 
adequately provided with bibliographical aids, and they are beautifully 
made. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

Woodrow Wilson and His Work. By William E. Dodd, Professor 
of American History in the University of Chicago. Fourth and 
revised edition. (Garden City, N. Y. : Doubleday, Page, and 
Company. 1921. Pp. xviii, 454. $2.50.) 

It is Professor Dodd's object to " set somewhat the form of future 
history" regarding the career of ex-President Wilson (Introduction, 
p. x). It may be surmised that he is in a measure the victim of 
his own qualifications for a task undertaken prematurely. A friend and 



